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influence will be that of the democratic majority.
' When any number of men have so consented to
make one community or government, they are thereby
presently incorporated, and make one body politic,
wherein the majority have a right to act and conclude
the rest/ Seeing the impossibility of obtaining
universal agreement, Locke keeps laying stress on the
necessity of majority rule, and in the necessity of its
being accepted by dissentient minorities. Thus was
erected the edifice of Whiggism that was to dominate
English political philosophy for close upon a hundred
years.
It should be noticed that  Locke retains complete
sovereignty in the hands of the people, the legislative
* being only a fiduciary power to act for certain ends *.
Society does not treat with a king at its inception:  it
treats with itself and then appoints a ruler as its servant.
There is no bargain between people and king, but only
between people and people : the king is their employee.
Where Locke is unsatisfactory, however, is in his failure
to show how popular discontent with * the never-ending
audacity of elected persons * may find legitimate expres-
sion.    ' He omits to provide any machinery short of
revolution for the expression of popular opinion, and,
on the whole, seems to regard the popular consent as
something essentially tacit and assumed.    He regards
the State as existing mainly to protect life and property,
and is, in all his assertions of popular rights, so cautious
as to reduce them almost to nothing/ 1    In fact, Locke
was a typical Whig.
Mqre interesting, however, than the limitations in
Locke's political theory are his excursions into political
economy.    Once   more   politics   and   economics   are
merged;   but the Whig's reason for blending them is
1 G. D, H, Cole, Introduction to Rosseau's Social Contract, p. 22.